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By Carvin M.D. 


A rew days since, Dr. John Flint brought for examination a tumor, 
which had been attached to the perineal region of a seven months’ 
fetus. He also furnished the following history. 

The mother was 26 years of age, and in January, 1864, gave birth 
toa mature though stillborn child. She afterwards enjoyed better 
health than for many years, and, in September, again became preg- 
nant, but noticed nothing unusual until about the middle of March, 
when the abdomen enlarged very rapidly and to an uncomfortable 
extent. She very soon became restless, and could neither sit nor 
lie with ease. During the last three or four weeks she was unable 
to take much food or retain it, without extreme distress. Soon after 
the commencement of labor, a large amount of fluid escaped, 
which was supposed to be the liquor amnii, but the membranes were 
found unbroken. After their rupture, the bed was deluged with 
about half a pailful more of fluid. In about two hours the child 
was partly expelled, but as the completion of the labor was evident- 
ly prevented by some obstacle, gentle traction was used with success. 
It was then found that the foetus had been separated from a large 
tumor, which had been attached to its sacral and perineal region, and 
which was afterwards removed. The mother recovered completely. 

The foctus was a female. The mass separated during birth was 
perhaps five inches in diameter, and had been covered partly by 
healthy integument, partly by a thin bluish membrane, too delicate 
to offer much resistance to the traction used. 

The general character and consistence of the mass varied much 
in different parts. The superior portion was soft, and resembled 
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foetal brain very closely, something like a division into convolutions 
even being noticed in or near the pelvis. Other parts were muck 
firmer, glistening, and of a brownish or reddish color. There were 
also cysts, some of which had the appearance of being formed by the 
separation of the fibres of the tissue. They varied in size, from 
perhaps a few lines to an inch or more in diameter, though it was 
not easy to measure the larger ones. Their contents were of vari. 
ous colors—clear, dark-brown or reddish. The inner surfaces had 
a smooth, serous appearance. 
A microscopic examination showed the following elements :— 


1. Nuclei no larger and frequently smaller than blood globules, | 


either containing granular matter or small nucleoli. Some of these 
were surrounded by cell-walls. They were most abundant in the 
brain-like portions. 

2. Fibrous tissue, varying in amount in different parts, according 
to their consistence, and apparently absent in those which most 
closely resembled foetal brain. 

3. Fusiform cells, with small, elongated nuclei and small nucleoli, 

4. Hyaline cartilage, in the form of minute circumscribed points, 
surrounded by fibrous tissue or elongated nuclei; or in large, irregu- 
lar fragments, perhaps attached to 

5. Bone, described by Dr. Wyman in his report, which follows. 

6. A little striped muscular fibre, the situation of which in the 
decper-seated portion of the tumor, rendered it probable that it be. 


longed to the latter, and had not been merely removed from the { 


perineal region during the enlargement of the mass. 

7. A few lobules, like those found in glandular growths, but filled 
with minute globules and granules, as in fatty degeneration. 

8. Calcarcous matter, in limited portions only, in small particles, 
detected by the touch. 

9. Fat, in points or lines, as in fatty degeneration. 

The seat of the growth, and its microscopic characters, were the 
same as those in specimens shown at meetings of the Socicty, and 
published in the Transactions of Noy. 12th, 1860. Their peculiari- 
ties attracted much attention at that time, and were supposed by the 
writer to indicate something different from ordinary growths. After 
the examination of the last specimen, it seemed clear that they all 
belonged to a class of new formations not previously noticed in this 
country, though recognized and described in Virchow’s Archiv. fu 
Pathologische Anatomic, Vol. XIIL, in two articles, one entitled Con- 
genital Cystic Hygroma of the Sacral Region ; the other, Congenital 
Perineal Cystic Hygroma, with Fatus in Fetu. 

As it was important that the facts should be fully substantiated, 
the specimen was submitted to Prof. Jerrrigs Wyman, who made 
the following report :— 

‘‘The tumor entered the cavity of the pelvis, but had no connection 
with either of the pelvic viscera. It adhered to the anterior face of 
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the sacrum, and by its pressure had turned the coccyx and lower end 
of the sacrum upwards and backwards. A curved probe passed into 
the spinal canal escaped readily through the third anterior sacral fora- 
men of the left side, and entered for a short distance into the tumor. 
The sciatic nerves did not enter the tumor. 

“The tegumentary covering was lined by a serous sac. Portions 
of the tumor had the consistence, vascularity, color and general ap- 
pearance of feetal brain. This brain-like substance consisted chietly 
of minute granules and spherical bodies (nuclei) filled with granules. 
In some instances these bodics were surrounded by a cell-wall of from 
two to three times their diameter. Some portions appeared destitute 
of fibres: others contained a few very fine ones. The rest of the 
tumor Was composed of connective tissue and some solid fatty matter. 

“Jn one portion, and near the surface, were found several pieces of 
eartilage, some of them partially ossified, and some pieces of bone of 
irregular shape, and in their structure closely resembling bones of 
the fetal cranium, though none of them had a form which rendered it 
possible to identify them. 

“ A specimen, not unlike the above, is described by Vrolik. Tabu- 
le Embryogenesin. Hominis et Mammalium, Tab. C. In this instance 
the tumor contained pieces of cartilage, muscular fibres (a few only) 
and pieces of bone. In the same work another case is mentioned and 
figured, described by Ilimly. 

‘‘The one described by Vrolik was regarded by him as an instance 
of frtus in fretu, and is referred to in the article by Luschka in Vir- 
chow’s Archives.’’ 

The character of the case being sufficiently clear, it may be inte- 
resting to compare it with the others observed here. As copies of 
the Transactions of the Boston Society for Medical Improvement are in 
the possession of a comparatively small number of persons, it seems 
best to re-publish the first case, and add some facts in regard to the 
second, which was only alluded to at the time. 

Case L—Dr. Gay showed a foetus, bearing a large tumor on the 
nates and lower part of the back. It was of a soft-solid consist- 
ence, covered with veins, and looked like encephaloid. After the fourth 
month of pregnancy the mother experienced a great increase of size, 
with pain and general uneasiness, and had a feeling as if labor were 
approaching. She went on, however, until the sixth month, when 
regular labor pains came on. The head presented, and, the mem- 
branes being ruptured, a gallon of liquor amnii was discharged. 
After the head and shoulders were born there was considerable de- 
lay, as if the body were retained by something behind. Several 
severe pains followed, and, at length, the whole was expelled, when 
it was found that the obstruction had been caused by the tumor, 
which was three times the size of the head. 

Dr. Ellis said the tamor was found, by the microscope, to contain 
delicate cellular or fibrous tissue, and an abundance of small, granu- 
lar nuclei, with small, indistinet nucleoli, such as we sometimes see 
in disease which is clinically malignant, but which are not charac- 
teristic of cancer. In some respects, the growth resembled a speci- 
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men which he exhibited several weeks since to the Socicty, but which 
also contained osseous formations. The present tumor contained no 
bone, but there were cartilaginous-looking points and a multitude of 
cysts, 

Cask II.—This was referred to in a gencral way only at the time, 
as it was necessary to maccrate it before the character of the bones 
could be ascertained. As the latter were, however, unfortunately, 
lost, a statement of the other peculiarities only can be made. Dr, 
Dupee reports that the mother was 30 years of age, and was deli- 
vered, after a hard labor, of this, her first child. It was a female, 
seventeen inches long from vertex to heel, large, well formed, and at 
the full period. The external organs were well developed, the anus 
being seen just below the lower edge of the vulva. Between this 
point and the posterior inferior spinous process of the ilium, was 
attached a tumor upwards of five inches in diameter, in which the 
muscles of the gluteal region and thigh were lost. The sacrum was 
pushed up somewhat. Posteriorly it was of a purplish or dark-red 
color. It was in some parts soft and fluctuating, as if it contained 
cerebral substance, and in others more firm and fleshy, while here 
and there irregular boues were distinctly felt. There was also a cyst 
containing hair, a little sebaceous matter, and bones. 

We will now give a brief account of the cases reported in Vir. 
chow’s Archiv., Vol. XIIL, previously alluded to. In the first arti- 
cle, on page 187, by Dr. J. A. Glaser, of Hamburg, cystic formations 
only are described, but it will probably be admitted that their intro- 
duction is appropriate here, when a general view of the subject is 
taken at the close. In 1843, fourteen similar cases, some of them 
of a questionable character, were reported by Dr. A. Wernher, of 
Giessen. Afterwards the subject reccived little or no attention until 
the appearance of the above article, in which six new cases are com- 
municated—one by the author, two by Dr. Keller, of Philadelphia, 
and three others published by different observers in 1852, 1853 and 
1854. The cysts described by both Wernher and Glaser differ 
somewhat in their details, but resemble each other sufficiently to be 
included under the same head. A number of observers have alluded 
to the great variety in the contents of the cysts, independently of 
tecth, hair, &c., the latter having been regarded as perhaps belong. 
ing to other formations, though without reason, as we hope to show. 
These contents have been described as either clear, bloody, tea- or 
chocolate-colored, the variations not being dependent upon the age 
of the cysts, but upon some original difference. In two of these 
cases the cysts were embedded in common stroma; in two others 
there was a single cyst, and, in the remaining two, cysts with connec: 
tive tissue. 

In regard to the external appearances, one was covered with hair; 
in three the veins were strongly developed; in two there were exco- 
riations ; in two, gangrenous spots, and in two asecond cyst could be 
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felt through the walls of the larger. The largest cyst extended to 
the knee, and two of them as high up as the last lumbar vertebra. 
This latter fact is important in connection with the diagnosis of 
spina bifida. In five of these six cases the spinal canal was cer- 
tainly closed, and it was probably so in the other, but an examina- 
tion was not made to determine this point. In the last, the tumor 
at birth was as large as a hen’s egg, and increased in size until its 
removal by ligature when the child was two years old. It was then 
regarded as a case of recovery after an operation for spina bifida. 
The other five children lived respectively six hours, three days, two 
months, four months, and two years three months. Death in all 
was caused by the tumor—twice after surgical interference, in the 
other cases by inflammatory processes. 

In the same vote, page 411, a remarkable case is reported by 
Prof. H. Luschka, of Tiibingen, which presents some additional and 
remarkable features. It is entitled Congenital Perineal Cystic Hy- 
groma, with Fatus in Fatu. 

A woman, who had previously given birth to healthy children, was 

delivered, after a difficult labor, at the full period, of a boy, to whose 
perineal region was attached a large lobulated tumor, from which a 
second was hanging by a long, slender pedicle. The first, originat- 
ing in the true pelvis, reached the heel, and was covered by a pale-red, 
and, in part, extremely thin skin. It enclosed cysts of various sizes, 
the two principal ones containing a large amount of clear fluid, 
mostly water, with some albumen and salts. There were also con- 
geries of small cysts, so arranged as to give the tissue the appear- 
ance of colloid disease of the thyroid gland. Epithelium was found 
in some. The contents varied, being either thin, watery serum; a 
more consistent, tenacious, clear fluid, like the albumen of an egg; 
or a clear gelatinous material, with whitish, flocculent filaments. 
These filaments were found, under the microscope, to contain groups 
of cells. Some of the larger cysts were filled with a syrup-like, 
brownish-red, thick matter, in which there were normal or shrunken 
blood-corpuscles, fat and pigment-molecules. In others there was a 
whitish deposit, composed of amorphous calcareous salts and crys- 
tals of ammonio-magnesian phosphates. 
» In addition to the cysts there were nodules of various sizes; but — 
no larger than a hazel nut, soft, grayish-red, and resembling in color 
and consistence the cerebral substance of new-born children. In this 
material the cysts appeared to form. It had a granular character, 
and contained roundish nuclei, with nucleoli and nucleated fusiform 
cells. There were also circumscribed groups of round cells. 

The other smaller tumor, attached by a long pedicle, was covered 
with skin. The pedicle contained a venous and arterial trunk, 
through which an injection was introduced. 

An incision through the skin and a considerable thickness of oede- 
matous adipose subcutaneous tissue, opened a cavity, reached with 
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some difficulty, owing to the presence of a cartilaginous and bony 
mass embedded in the adipose tissue. This was somewhat pyramidal 
and curved like the sacrum, composed of cartilage on the periphery 
and of spongy bone in the centre. Attached to this by fibrous tis. 
sue was a small, elongated portion of cartilage and a little striped mus. 
cular fibre. The cavity contained various viscera, surrounded and held 
together by a very thin membrane-like peritoneum. There was also 
a portion of intestinal canal, with the proper coats, attached to a 
kind of mesentery, with bloodvessels between its layers. Several 
other small bodies suggested, indefinitely, testicles, kidneys or liver, 

The writer remarks upon the combination of cysts, with the fetus 
in fetu, but is reserved in expressing an opinion in regard to the 
relation of the two. He adds, however, that there can be no doubt 
“that this cystic tumor presented all the essential characters of a 
congenital cystic hygroma, as noticed by other observers, in the neck 
and axilla, as well as the perineum, without the presence of feetal 


structures,” and reminds us of Wernher’s remark, that “there are 


manifest transitions from the simple and compound cysts to those 
containing foetal structures and the most complete cases of fitus in 
atu.” 

‘i It scems now, that with the aid of the peculiar formations noticed 
in this city, we may construct a series with considerable accuracy. 
In this, the simple cystic growths should hold the lowest place. As 
a connecting link between them and the more complicated structures, 
we have our three cases, in which, with cysts, was found the variety 
of tissues described, the bones mentioned by Dr. Wyman suggesting 
the idea of an attempt at the production of more complete forms, 
although such could not be designated. The case in which these 
were found is of great value, as it gives what Luschka’s lacks—the 
actual combination, in the same mass, of all the structures which 
occupied the two tumors described by him. In the larger were cysts, 
brain-like material and cells; in the smaller, foetal structures. The 
completeness of the latter cannot allow even the most skeptical to 
be in doubt in regard to their nature. 

Having reached, therefore, the fwtus in fwtu, we may follow the 
series through recorded cases to the complete additional human be- 
ing. Dr. August Forster, of Wurzburg, in a work entitled “ Die 
Missbildungen des Menschen,” figures a number of these. In Plate V,, 
Figs. 9 and 10, is represented a girl, 10 years of age, with a large 
tumor of the nates, to which is attached a femur, two lower legs fused, 
and two feet, one with six toes, the other rudimentary with two toes. 
No description of the tumor is given. In Figs. 13 and 14, the pel- 
vis and two lower extremities project from the perineal region of 
a foetus. 

In Plate II., Fig. 1, are two well-formed foetuses attached at the 
perineal region. And in Fig. 11 are shown the Hungarian sisters, 
who died when about 22 years of age. There was a common coc 
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eyx, rectum and anus. The labia majora of the two were united in 
the middle. 

In the last three cases there was no tumor, and they may belong to 
another class, but it does not seem inappropriate to introduce them 
as illustrations of what all the others at least show—the existence 
of a formative power in nature, which at times is manifested in the 
development, in the perineal region, of various elementary tissues, or 
that more complex combination of them which finally culminates in 
the formation of a new being. 

This view of the subject alone surrounds it with great interest, 
but the knowledge of the character of the tumors just described is 
of great practical importance, inasmuch as they are likely to be con- 
founded with spina bifida and malignant growths. 


MUSCULAR RHEUMATISM. 


[Read before the Boston Society for Medical Observation, and communicated for the Boston Medical and 
Surgical Journal.] 


By Joun P. Reynoups, M.D. 


Two years ago, M. Beau, physician to La Charité, contributed to the 
December number of the Archives Générales, the leading article, en- 
titled “Rheumatism of the Deltoid Muscle, together with certain 
considerations upon Muscular Rheumatism and Contraction.” 

I have frequently wished to call the attention of others to this arti- 
cle, which did not, I think, at the time attract with us much notice, 
and more especially to the views therein expressed in regard to cer- 
tain points in the pathology and treatment of wry-neck. 

The deltoid muscle, and the other muscles which are the more or- 
dinary seats of muscular rheumatism, present the anatomical pecu- 
liarity of a close union with the superjacent skin by means of a thin 
and remarkably firm cellular tissue, so that the muscle and the skin 
above it may be said to constitute a single mass. To remove the 
integument from the deltoid much patience is required, while a few 
touches of the scalpel are enough to separate the skin from the 
neighboring muscles. A similar relation exists between the skin 
and the tendinous aponeurosis at the small of the back; and there 
is the same close connection between the upper part of the trape- 
zius and the integument of the neck. 

This anatomical fact explains, then, the ease with which rheumatic 
symptoms are set up in these muscles, when, in an individual suffi- 
ciently predisposed, the skin investing them is first bedewed with 
copious perspiration, and then, either consciously, or unconsciously as 
during sleep, exposed to a sudden chill. 

An attack of muscular rheumatism varies in intensity from that 
mildest form in which the pain accompanying the efforts of the af- 
fected muscle and its moderate tenderness on pressure are the only 
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symptoms, to the class of cases in which the slightest movements 
even of remote parts of the body provoke cries of agonizing suffer. 
ing, and where even the lightest touch upon the diseased part cannot 
be endured; while even when in perfect rest the affected muscle is 
the seat of paroxysms of throbbing and lancinating pain. 

In this latter form, an effort is made to protect the patient from 
his distress, which in certain cases may mislead the observer as to 
the precise seat of the disease. We all know how in inflammations 
involving the psoas muscle, the various flexors of the thigh are put 
in action to preserve the psoas from the slightest motion; how also 
the masseters, in inflammation of the throat, often rigidly close the 
jaws, to prevent all movement of the suffering part. It may be add. 
ed that, though in attacks of muscular rheumatism the parts en. 
gaged in this work of protection are free from the extreme pain 
which is found at the seat of the disease, they experience after a time 
the sense of aching and fatigue which accompanies prolonged con- 
traction. 

In a severe attack, affecting the deltoid, the arm is held applied 
to the chest, and is immovably fixed in this position by the rigid 
contraction of the muscles constituting the anterior and posterior 
margins of the axilla. So marked is this action as to cause, in some 
cases, slight tumefaction and the sense of formication in the hand 
from the disturbed circulation and innervation of the part. If, again, 
the muscular masses at the small of the back be the part attacked, 
and only one side be affected, the quadratus lumborum, the le- 
vatores costarum and other muscles bend the vertebral column to- 
wards the painful side, to free the suffering muscle from all risk of 
tension; or if the two sacro-lumbales are in trouble, the whole spine 
is bent backwards by its other extensors with the same purpose. In 
wry-neck, which is often loosely described as a rheumatism of the 
cervical muscles, the true disease exists in the trapezius, which is 
attacked sometimes in one region—it may be the right or it may be 
the left—and sometimes throughout its whole extent. In this instance 
the protective office devolves, when the disease is limited to one side, 
upon the sterno-cleido-mastoid, the scalenus, and others, which are 
placed in a state of rigid contraction and incline the head at the 
painful side, to a greater or less extent according to the severity 
of the attack. Suppose, now, that both sides of the trapezius are 
affected, the deep extensors of the posterior cervical region assume 
the protective office, and the trapezius is kept in quiet, not by an in- 
clination of the head on one side, but by its being carried directly 
back; though in this case the protection afforded is less perfect, than 
that given when there is a lateral inclination. 

Not only, then, is it easy when rheumatism attacks the trapezius 
to decide by the eye alone, and that at a distance, what part of the 
muscle is in trouble, but there is a very simple manceuvre which will 
indicate the seat of the disease, and will prove it to exist, as above 
stated, only in the trapezius. 
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Try, in a case of lateral inclination, to destroy the obliquity, 
and to replace the head in its ordinary position, and violent pain is 
excited, not in the contracted muscles, but entirely and only in the 
lateral and limited portion of the rheumatic trapezius, which your 
attempt puts in painful extension. Press, now, the head in the oppo- 
site direction in which it is already inclined, you will cause absolutely 
no pain in the trapezius, and the effort made will even give tempo- 
rary relief to the protecting muscles, by relaxing their contraction. 
If the head be bent backwards, a similar manceuvre will produce 
corresponding results. 

The paper, of which I have thus presented, as I hope, the more 
important points, is a model of medical writing, and well worthy of 
careful examination. It is illustrated, as regards rheumatism of the 
deltoid, by several carefully reported cases, and contains interesting 
statements as to the frequency of the disease as observed by the 
author. 

It is quite possible that the views thus presented are open to 
crave criticism; they appear to me, in relation to the parts concern- 
ed in wry-neck, at least novel, and I have thought them worthy of 
being brought before the Society. 

My own experience of the results of counter-irritation, fomenta- 
tions, &c., addressed to the region of the sterno-cleido-mastoid, has 
been so very unsatisfactory, that I am disposed to hail any informa- 
tion which explains the constant failure of such treatment. 


Bibliographical Notices. 


A Treatise on Military Surgery and Hygiene. By Franx Hastines 
Hamitron, M.D., late Lieut.-Col., Medical Inspector, U.S.A., Pro- 
fessor of Military Surgery, &c., Bellevue Medical College, &c. &c. 
Illustrated with 127 Engravings. New York: Bailliére Bros., 520 
Broadway. 1865. Pp. 648. 


Tite need, on the part of those entering the volunteer medical ser- 
vice at the commencement of the late war, of a text-book of Military 
Surgery, was rendered apparent at that time by an eruption of brief 
compendiums intended to supply the acknowledged want. Such were 
the manuals of Drs. Gross, Tripler, Blackman, Hamilton, the re-print- 
ed essay of Mr. Longmore, and the special monographs of the Sani- 
tary Commission. The works of Scrive, Baudens, Legouest, or the 
Blue Book of the British Government were inaccessible, in press, or 
untranslated, and even now the Italian Campaign and the Crimean 
War are but just sending forth the digested results of their experience, 
the elaborate work of M. Chénu having hardly yet reached this side 
of the Atlantic. 

The four years of war now brought to their happy termination, cha- 
racterized by casualties in such terrible numbers, have furnished a 
school of military surgery, medicine and hygiene heretofore unequal- 
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led, and the character of our brave soldiers has been such that civil 
physicians have been brought within the influences of its instruction as 
well as those immediately connected with the troops. No village in the 
land is so small that its ‘Doctor’? cannot claim experience acquired 
by the care of soldiers, veterans in wounds as well as war, furloughed 
again and again back to their homes, to await the slow separation of 
a sequestrum, the consolidation of a fractured bone, the granulation 
of an extensive flesh-wound or amputation, or to gather strength in 
the atmosphere of their native hills and valleys from the wasting of 
malarial fever or the starving torments of a rebel prison. With so 
general a spread of military medical knowledge it would be strange 
if those most favorably situated were not authors and compilers from 
the experience and data of the battle-field and the general hospital. 
No nation ever had or saw such military hospitals, and no nation 
knows so much of military medical science as our own at this present 
moment. 

As a foretaste of what we have a right to expect during the next 
decade, Dr. Hamilton, availing himself of an experience, first as Brig- 
ade Surgeon, later as Medical Inspector, has seized the opportunity 
to perfect his early compilation of military surgery, from personal 
observation, the gathered reports of journals, &c., and now presents 
us with a volume of 650 pages, covering very completely, and gene- 
rally with sufficient elaboration, the various topics properly coming 
within the limits of such a treatise. It is characterized by great 
numbers of illustrative cases, the author rightly preferring to let re- 
corded observations set forth the subject-matter rather than to fill up 
his chapter with a more didactic discussion of details. The homely 
names of our own battle-fields contrast strangely with the sonorous 
titles which we read in Hennen, Guthrie, or Larrey. They bring back 
to most readers melancholy reminiscences of sick soldiers crowded in 
abandoned rebel huts, long wagon-trains of fevered patients on the 
Peninsula, and the hospital transport steamers of the York and James 
rivers, only to impress them, however, with the immense strides of 
improvement in the care of disabled men between the early and the 
closing days of the rebellion. 

We can but express in general terms our admiration of Dr. Ifamil- 
ton’s work—our confident opinion that it is the best on the subject 
which any language possesses, and that it is entitled to be considered 
of greater authority than any of its predecessors. ‘The Examina- 
tion of Recruits,’ ‘“‘ Hospitals,’ ‘“‘ Fractures of the Thigh,’’ ‘ Exci- 
sions,’”’ “‘ Wounds of the Thorax,” ‘“‘ Hospital Gangrene,”’ Scurvy,” 
subjects of a few of its twenty-six chapters, are presented by the 
light of observation derived from vast numbers of cases. The dis- 
cussion of the ‘‘ Necessities and Requirements for the immediate suc- 
cor of the Wounded,’ and the general ‘ Iygiene of Troops,’’ has 
acquired preciseness of detail only to be obtained from experience in 
campaigns covering an immense territory, at previously unheard-of 
distances from bases and characterized by the most sanguinary con- 
flicts. The medical and surgical statistics which the war has furnish- 
ed, when the records of the Surgeon-General’s office are published, 
will, by the magnitude of their numbers, appal those who have not 
seen them. 


The necessity for a chapter of thirty-five pages on ‘ Arrow 
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Wounds ” must startle European readers, just as a thousand other 
divergencies from the canons of written military law have reminded 
them that we have fought over a country unlike theirs, with expe- 
riences without precedent and vicissitudes never before encountered. 

Throughout the work, this, and the subjects discussed in each chap- 
ter, are treated faithfully and honestly, with evident intention on the 
author’s part to make his pages a reliable guide, to give the simplest 
explanations, and to set forth the best course to be pursued by the 
Army Surgeon, rather than to display his own erudition or boast of 
his personal surgical feats. Those who are familiar with his treatise 
on Dislocations and Fractures will find the same careful and thorough 
style which characterized that work preserved in this later and no 
less practical or modest production of Dr. Hamilton’s pen. 

The familiarity of our readers with military surgery, which we have 
previously alluded to, renders it almost unnecessary to give an analy- 
sis of the book before us ; few do not know the merits of the question 
of rank, and the evils attaching to the non-combatant position of the 
medical officer, which Chapter I. treats of in detail; no one is inexpe- 
rienced in the examination of recruits, the subject of Chapter IL., 
although not every enrolment surgeon, perhaps, would reflect that a 
recruit may have too large feet. At Gallatin, Tenn., there was a sol- 
dier whose feet were so large that the quartermaster could not furnish 
him with shoes. He was walking with bare feet, and had been in this 
condition eight months. Ilis number was thirteen, while the govern- 
ment supplies no larger shoes than eleven. Diet, Camp Police, Dress, 
Exercise, Vaccination and Hospital Architecture, are household words 
to those who have read the documents of, or who have served with, 
the Sanitary Commission, and there are few who have not. Stretch- 
ers, ambulances and hospital cars and the handling of wounded men 
have been sadly studied by a people, hardly one of whom has not had 
to make those melancholy and often-repeated journeys from the front 
with a son, brother, friend or patient. We know that a man’s brains 
may be almost shot away, and the man live; that patients do get 
well, when a bullet has traversed the lungs, oftener than was once be- 
lieved, and that this is in spite of, rather than because, Dr. Howard’s 
‘sealing method ”’ has been used, which, unfortunately, succeeds only 
in those cases where the wound is external to the thoracic cavity. 
How invaluable cold water is as a dressing has been learned by every 
private in the ranks, who thinks his “ civil’’ doctor an ignoramus if 
he proposes any substitute for it. Most of us are fast becoming 
aware that, of late especially, too great a conservatism in operating 
has been practised, and that many a poor fellow would now be alive had 
his thigh been soon enough amputated for the compound fracture which 
killed him. Just where this conservatism is to begin and where to 
end Dr. Hamilton thinks is not yet established, and not even the won- 
derful success in treating fractured thighs which the Government Re- 
cords reveal will, we fear, be conclusive in the matter. Secondary 
hemorrhage, necrosis, hospital gangrene, are not the exclusive expe- 
rience of hospital surgeons in large cities, and almost every man in 
the land can talk familiarly about excisions and amputations. The 
five or six soldiers now alive after losing the head of the femur, 
the three or four who walk about without any knee-joint, the hun- 
dreds whose arms are useful after excision of the head of the hume- 
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rus, and the hundreds of others with arms almost an encumbrance 
because they have lost their elbow-joints (this last operation being 
much less frequently performed now than at an earlier period of the 
war), illustrate the success of modern improvements in surgery in a 
manner comprehended by unprofessional as well as_ professional 
observers. 

But because we have become au fait with the knife and undismayed 
by bleeding arteries, we must not cease to remember in peaceful prac- 
tice how little of the surgery of civil life requires mere boldness to 
operate. When a patient has got a diseased knee-joint or a tumor in 
his neck, and the neighboring doctor is an ‘‘ old army surgeon ’”’ who 
has seen hundreds of capital operations, and performed them too, till 
legs and arms lay outside of his tent, piled up like cord-wood, neither 
are to forget that judgment and diagnosis are more than a cool and 
steady hand, and that for experience in the practice of civil surger 
the army has not been the school ; ability to operate skilfully is but 
one step towards the successful treatment of surgical ailments. 

We have alluded in this cursory way to some of the principal fea- 
tures of Dr. Hamilton’s work, to show how excellent it must be to 
find favor with the competent critics into whose hands it will fall. In 
Great Britain it will be eagerly sought by large numbers of readers 
to whom the author is already favorably known by reputation, and 
who will greedily seize upon information gathered from a war, the 
magnitude and perfectness of which in military details they have 
never been able to appreciate, and are only now beginning to think 
may have in some respects an important bearing upon their future 
interests. 

In the midst of so much to praise it is a matter of regret that, be- 
fore concluding this notice, we are obliged to warn our readers they 
are not to accept the author’s chapter on Anesthetics as anything but 
the expression of an individual and biased personal opinion. Dr. Ham- 
ilton’s views on this subject are too peculiar and too imperfectly sup- 
ported by evidence to call for refutation, especially in view of the 
gencral dissent from them shown by the daily practice of both military 
and civil surgeons wherever the inhalation of anzsthetics is familiar. 
We quote his ‘ conclusions,’’ which require no comment in this com- 
munity, where the use of sulphuric ether, to which Dr. H. lends a 
qualified but more confident approval than to chloroform, renders us 
indifferent to the cautions with which those ignorant of its use may 
deem it necessary to surround directions for the employment of 
aneesthetics. 

‘« Anesthetics produce certain effects upon the system which tend 
to prevent union by first intention, and consequently they must be 
regarded as, indirectly, causes of suppuration, pywmia, secondary 
hemorrhage, erysipelas and hospital gangrene. 

‘‘ Ether ought generally to be preferred to chloroform as being less 
likely to destroy life immediately ; but no anesthetic ought to be em- 
ployed when the system is greatly prostrated by disease, or by the 
shock of a recent injury, or by loss of blood, unless the patient ex- 
hibits an unconquerable dread of the operation, or the operation is 
likely to prove exceedingly painful.’ 

In no single detail does either of these conclusions accord, so far 
as we are aware, with the experience or observation of any physician 
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or surgeon in this city, to say the least; they are, on the contrary, 
diametrically opposite. The candor with which the author expresses 
himself ready to revise his opinions by the light of experience, sug- 
gests to us the inference that, up to the present time, this must, 
from some cause, hare been extremely limited; and it will, we are 
sure, before long, bring him to the realization that sulphuric ether 
is an agent in the use of which there need be no misgiving as 
to the result, near or remote, in any respect whatever, in any 
operation or under any circumstances in which its administration is 
suggested. 

Jt is due to the publishers to state that this book is presented to 
the reader well printed and handsomely bound, and adorned with il- 
lustrations which, when made from original drawings, are generally 
excellent, but when copied from other publications, very unsatisfactory. 


Medical Lexicon. A Dictionary of Medical Science, dc., with the Ac- 
centuation and Etymology of the Terms, and the French and other 
Synonymes; so as to constitule a French as well as English Medical 
Lexicon. By Duneutsox, M.D., LL.D., Professor of the 
Institutes of Medicine in the Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia. 
Thoroughly revised and very greatly modified and augmented. 
Philadelphia: Blanchard & Lea. 1865. 

Or this truly admirable work the present edition is a great improve- 
ment upon its predecessors. The author tells us that he has expended 
more time and labor on this than on any former revision. The result 
is seen in the addition of between sixty and seventy pages of new 
matter in the present edition, and this notwithstanding the page has 
been enlarged. We can sincerely commend Dr. Dunglison’s work as 
most thorough, scientific and accurate. We have tested it by search- 
ing its pages for new terms, which have abounded so much of late in 
medical nomenclature, and our search has been successful in every in- 
stance. We have been particularly struck with the fulness of the 
synonymy and the accuracy of the derivation of words. It is as ne- 
cessary a work to every enlightened physician as Worcester’s English 
Dictionary is to every one who would keep up his knowledge of the 
English tongue to the standard of the present day. It is, to our mind, 
the most complete work of the kind with which we are acquainted. 


The Army Surgeon’s Manual, for the use of Medical Officers, Cadets, 
Chaplains, and Hospital Stewards ; containing the Regulations of the 
Medical Department, all General Orders from the War Department, 
and Circulars from the Surgeon-General’s Office, from January 1st, 
1861, fo July 1st, 1864. By Witutam Grace, of Washington, D. C. 
Published by permission of the Surgeon-General. New York: 
Bailliére Brothers. 12mo. Pp. 200. 

Tuts instructive little volume contains, besides the Regulations and 
General Orders indicated in the title above, a complete list of the 
Medical Staff of the United States Army at the time of publication, 
together with all the appointments, promotions, casualties, &c., which 
had taken place in that branch of the service during the three years 
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and a half previous. It is a very valuable manual, giving information 
which the reader would have great difficulty in obtaining from any 
other source, 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL, 


BOSTON: THURSDAY, JUNE 22, 1865. 


anp Pusric Batus.—Each year, as the summer 
heats come on and city homes are deserted by all who can escape to 
the mountains or seashore, it occurs to some overworked daily editor, 
sweltering in his attic sanctum and longing for a single chestful of 
ocean air and a dip in its refreshing waters, that there is a large 
class of his fellow mortals, harder worked than himself, and with- 
out even the memory or anticipation of a vacation to help them 
through the stifling dogday season in their crowded rooms. He 
writes his annual plea for the comfort and cleanliness of the labor- 
ing classes, points to the clear, cool tides which the Atlantic pours 
around us from its depths twice every day, demonstrates how 
culpably we are neglecting the use of so important a sanitary 
agent, and urges the necessity of the establishment of free public 
baths. Our wealthy citizens, enjoying the luxuries of their domestic 
bathing arrangements, think the article well written and worthy of 
attention, the municipal authorities appoint a committee to consider 
the expediency of carrying out the measures advocated, and there the 
matter always ends. The city spends money freely for the intellect of 
its people on its public schools and library, builds for their esthetic 
cultivation splendid structures, cares for them when sick in costly 
hospitals, and keeps its streets clean and sweet at a great expense, 
but it does almost nothing for the bodily comfort and cleanliness of 
its laboring population. 

It may be said in reply, that it has done much in placing within the 
reach of all an abundant supply of pure water at avery cheap rate. 
But water thus supplied, although amply suflicient for drinking, cook- 
ing and clothes-washing, is not and cannot be used by them for the 
equally important purposes of personal cleanliness. A gentleman or 
lady, when in the country, are able to make the morning pail of water 
do the same duty as the unlimited supply with which their city houses 
are furnished, but this is impossible in the single and crowded rooms 
of the former, and moreover the poor and middle classes require to 
be educated by public encouragement up to the necessity of personal 
cleanliness. This can only be done by the establishment of large 
public baths in proximity to the densely populated portions of the 
city, and the laboring man will then soon find that a plunge beneath 
their invigorating waters, when his day’s work is over, will take from 
him his feeling of discomfort and fatigue and give him a night of un- 
disturbed sleep. 

We feel that it would be superfluous to say a word here upon the 
importance of preserving a clean and healthy skin, but do we suff- 
ciently impress its necessity upon the uninformed public? If a pa 
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tient came to us and told us that he had fallen into a tank containing 
an acid solution of the chlorides of sodium and potassium, sulphate of 
soda, phosphate of lime, acetate of potash, and lactic and butyric 
acids, aud that his clothes were saturated with it, we should certainly 
advise, first of all, a bath and a change of clothing. Yet two or three 
drachms of these substances are deposited by evaporation upon the 
surface of the skin of every laboring man and woman during a sum- 
mer’s day, and if allowed to accumulate from week to week undergo, 
of necessity, partial decomposition, and render them more offensive 
than we like to mention. ; 

With the old Greeks and Romans public baths were as much a part 
of their civilization as their temples, and in most of the large cities of 
Europe free or cheap baths for the populace are everywhere to be 
seen, and swimming schools and elegant bathing establishments for 
both sexes are among the most fashionable places of resort. With 
us, were it not for the hotels, a stranger would hardly know where to 
wash himself, and there is scarcely a decent bathing house in the city 
for the thousands of young men and women who are without private 
accommodations of this kind. Certainly it is the duty of our profes- 
sion to take some step to remedy this evil, and we believe that the 
city would do everything necessary, if the importance of the mea- 
sure were properly represented to them. 


Messrs. Editors,—I \eave it to your judgment whether the subject of 
the following article is entitled to a place in the pages of your Jovr- 
vat. If you are not familiar with the imposition, I would state that 
the price of a half-ounce vial of the nostrum in New York is two dol- 
lars. 1 should not have taken the trouble to examine the article but 
for the representations of some metropolitan patients, which led me 
to believe that respectable physicians would use or tolerate it as they 
do McMunn’s elixir, and remedies of that description. E. 


Cutoropyxe.—The use of an English nostrum with this name, it is al- 
leged, is sanctioned by many respectable physicians ; and patients who 
have tried it believe that it possesses some advantages over other ano- 
dynes. This has led to speculations in regard to its composition. 
Two published formule, one of which appeared in the JournaL, agree 
in giving as its ingredients, morphia, hydrocyanic acid, chloroform, 
oil of peppermint and molasses. One contains, also, perchloric acid, 
tincture of hemp and oleoresin of capsicum. The other has sulphuric 
ether and gum-water. These formule would not afford a satisfactory 
imitation of the nostrum. There is not the slightest flavor of hydro- 
eyanic acid or of peppermint in the ‘ genuine ’’ preparation of “ Dr. 
J. Collis Browne.”’? It does not contain a strong acid; chloroform 
separates from it when at rest, and directions are given to “ shake the 
bottle previous to use.’? Sulphuric ether is also present; and the 
efleets of ordinary and over-doses point conclusively to morphia as its 
basis. Gum is precipitated by alcohol, and molasses forms a part of 
its constituent. From the impression that it contained cannabis, I 
have made chlorodyne with carefully-prepared and concentrated tine- 
tures of the herb, as well as of the resin or extract, but have become 
satisfied that there is nothing of the kind in the nostrum. <A quantity 
of chlorodyne containing one sixtieth of a grain of the extract, mixed 
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with waier and sulphuric ether, will impart its characteristic greep 
tint to the latter. In a similar experiment with the nostrum, the ether 
remains entirely colorless. The conclusion, therefore, is, that mor. 
phia, chloroform and sulphuric ether are the only ingredients of this | 
iashionable and costly remedy. 

A close imitation of the nostrum may be made from these data ac. 
cording to the following formula :— 

Heat molasses in a water bath, and remove the scum until it be 
comes clear. Mix one part of officinal mucilage of acacia with two parts 
of molasses, to form the constituent. Dissolve cight grains sulphate 
of morphia in one drachm and a half of water by heat, and add eight 
grains extract of liquorice. To this solution add one fluid-drachm of 

- pure sulphuric ether. Add a portion of the constituent and two fluid. 
drachmns of chloroform, and shake the mixture; then add enough of 
the constituent to make a fluidounce. The liquorice not only gives 

) color and smoothness to the mixture, but is necessary to retain the 

articles in combination. The color and density of chlorodyne may be 
made to agree exactly with the nostrum. Two drops should coryes- 
pond to one minim. According to the density of the constituent, the 
quantity of water used for the morphia should be more or less. The 
dose of chlorodyne is from ten to thirty minims, or twice the number 
of drops. Twenty drops contain one sixth of a grain of morphia, 


. two minims and a half, or ten drops of chloroform, and half the quan- 

: tity of sulphurie ether. 

} Dr. Davis’s Appress.—Every body must read Dr. Davis’s Address 
to the American Medical Association with pleasure. President Davis 


is aman of ideas, not of one. He is a traveller over a wide region, 
and if it be a barren one, he shows he is a man to see why it is so, 
and how it may be made a productive one. Ile sees where the screw 
is loose, and gently, and so strongly, shows how it may be adjusted. 
His views are wide and wise, strong and simple—just such as are 
wanted-——just such as are the the surest to accomplish their object. 
President Davis is a generalizer who fully understands what is the 
particular—a logician, one who sces the principle in the detail, and 
imakes it welcome to him, and to all to whom he addresses himself. 
Ile inflicts no wounds, and if he find them, he has the art and science 
tu heal them—a wise medicus. C. 


Massacuvsetts Dentat Soctery.—At the annual meeting of the Mass. 
Dental Society held in Boston, May 18th, the following named gentle- 
men were chosen officers for the ensuing year, viz. :— 
N.C. Keep, M.D., President; E.G. Leach, Vice President; T. U. 
Chandler, Recording Secretary; KE. C. Rolfe, M.D., Corresponding See- 
refary; S.J. McDougall, M.D., Treasurer; E. N. Warris, D.D.S., Li- 
; brarian; A. Lawrence, M.D., J. T. Codman, IL. F. Bishop, D.D.5., 
J. B. litcheock, M.D., S. F. ilam, M.D., Executive Committee. 
4 The Charter of incorporation granted by the last Legislature was 
accepted; and the following preamble and resolutions unanimously 
1 * adopted :— 
Whereas, in the opinion of the Massachusetts Dental Society, not less than two 
years’ pupilage in the office of a competent dentist, and attendance upon two full 
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courses of lectures in a Dental College, will qualify an individul to practise den- 
tistry, therefore 

Resolved, That practitioners of dentistry be requested not to receive into their 
offices students for a less term than two years, and under no consideration unless 
they agree to attend lectures in, and be graduated from, a Dental College, before 
entering upon the practice of the profession. 

Resolved, That it is the duty as well as the interest of the pete to require of 
all who hereafter enter upon the practice of dentistry that they shall have receiv- 
ed, in course, a diploma of graduation from a Dental College as the first requisite 
for public confidence and patronage. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be published. 


Tuomas H. Cnanpier, Secretary. 


Messrs. Eprrors,—In your notice of the annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts Medical Society, you allude to the omission of the 
dinner as a “great mistake,”? and ‘hope that such a mistake may 
never be committed again.”’ It should rather have been termed an 
unfortunate necessity, Inasmuch as want of means compelled it. Every 
one was aware of the importance of the dinner; and the deficit might, 
and would have been supplied by private liberality at any other time ; 
but the large contributions necessary to meet the coming of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, on the following week, forbade it this year. 
During the war, the cost of publications, the cost of a dinner, and 
other incidental expenses have doubled, while the annual assessment 
has remained the same, and the income from it has been much dimi- 
nished by the absence of so many members in the field. No one would 
wish the publications to be stopped, and the only alternative was to 
dispense with the dinner or get into debt again, just as we were be- 
ing extricated from a debt which has crippled us for so many years, 
and which the Committee of Arrangements doubtless thought would 
be as great a “mistake”? as to omit the dinner ; and so did the 

TREASURER. 


Dirp, at Washington, D. C., on the 11th inst., William Whelan, M.D., 
aged 56 years. 

Dr. Whelan had been fer many years at the head of the Naval Bu- 
reau of Medicine and Surgery, and had discharged its duties with 
ereat ability and unwearied industry. Ife was an accomplished scho- 
lar, a courteous gentleman, and devoted his talents and energies to 
the service of the Government from an early period of life. He met 
with a rail-road accident several years ago, and has always since 
had to contend with pain and debility. But he did not allow physical 
infirmity to interfere with the discharge of his duties, and labored 
faithfully during the trying scenes and exigencies of the war, and now 
at the return of peace he is called to his rest. The loss will be felt, 
and his merits should be acknowledged by the country and the profes- 
sion; and as we realize the blessings of peace we should cherish the 
memory of all who spared not themselves, but labored at the risk and 
cost of their lives to bring the war to a successful termination. 58. 


Tue following remarks of Dr. Marsden should have been inserted in 
the report of the third day’s proceedings of the American Medical 
Association, in our last number :— 
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At the conclusion of the reading of the minutes by Dr. Atkinson, 
the Secretary, Dr. Marsden, of Quebec, the President of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons of Lower Canada, arose and said :— 

Mr. President,—May I be permitted to make a few brief remarks in 
explanation of what I said on the first day of this session in returning 
thanks for the honor done me in introducing me to the meeting. I am 
rejoiced that I did not leave this city yesterday, as I had intended, 
having learned, since I came into this hall to-day, that the remarks 
I made were misunderstood by some of the gentlemen present, and 
were considered as not complimentary ; which was the very reverse 
of what I intended. In expressing my approval of your excellent and 
elaborate address, I said, or intended to say, that I could, from my 
own experience—having been engaged in medical training, teaching 
and examining for license fur upwards of a quarter of a century—bear 
witness to the advantages resulting from the more extended curricu- 
lum, and increased length of the courses of lectures at present; 
whereas, when the course of lectures was of only twelve or thirteen 
weeks’ duration, the candidates came up exceedingly weak and ill- 
prepared ; but now, when the course was five or six months long, the 
difference was most apparent, and only at the last examination of can- 
didates by the College, two young men, citizens of the United States, 
who wished to practise in Canada, passed examinations before our 
College that did honor to themselves and the profession to which they 
belong, and would have done credit to young gentlemen coming from 
any of the European schools. 

In conclusion, I have to thank you, Mr. President, for the patience 
with which you have heard me. 


Mepicat News rrom Foreten Journats.—Exploded in almost every 
other part of Europe, homeeopathy seems to be in high favor at the 
Spanish Court, under the immediate patronage of the Queen. Some 
time since a Homeopathic Academy was founded, and its president 
received letters of nobility ; and now we learn that the government 
has ventured upon the establishment of a professorship and clinic. 
The Faculties of Medicine of Madrid have entered so vigorous a pro- 
test against further tampering with truth and with the lives of patients 
that great hopes may be entertained that the obnoxious decree will 
be withdrawn, 

M. Broca’s health has become so seriously affected by overwork 
that he has been obliged to leave Paris for the South of France, with 
a view to its restoration. 

Hippophagism is still making progress in Paris. The Prefet of Po- 
lice has authorized two establishments for the sale of horseflesh. 
These are to be inaugurated by a great popular banquet, to which the 
wives of chefs d’atelier and of workmen alone are to be invited, it be- 
ing naturally understood that the only chance of introducing this sub- 
stance into the domestic dietary must be through the instrumentality 
of the female portion of the community. But alas! how unstable is 
greatness and success; when all seems smiling in the prospect of the 
acquisition of this new viand, it is threatened to be displaced, almost 
before it has acquired a footing, by the discovery of another long-neg- 
lected variety of animal food, not in the shape of the unmanageable 
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charqui, but of the muscles of that patient, ill-treated, serviceable 
beast of burden, the common ass. At a banquet given by an Acade- 
mician, having MM. Velpeau, Tardieu, Latour, and other notabilities 
as his guests, the “‘bifsticks ”’ and “ filets’? prepared from the flesh 
of an old she ass were unanimously pronounced as more tender, suc- 
culent and delicate than similar plats prepared for comparison from the 
horse. A little nonsenical qualmishness was at first displayed by 
some of the guests; but on the whole this asinine triumph was com- 
plete. 


Physicians who attend Parsee patients are always charged to give 
timely warning of approaching death to the friends of the sick man. 
When it is believed that he is drawing near his end, the attendance of 
the physician is dispensed with ; the dying man is then given over to 
two Parsee attendants, who divest him entirely of clothing, and con- 
vey him to a chamber on the lowest floor, from which all the furniture 
has been removed, and in which there is nothing but two stones. The 
poor man is placed upon these stones, held up in a sitting attitude by 


‘one of these men, and his body is besmeared with cow’s urine. If 


possible, he must be made to drink some of the same ; this is regard- 
ed as of great importance, and, under the circumstances, of singular 
eflicacy in fitting his spirit to appear before the Judge of all. After 
this, a quantity of warm water is poured upon the poor man, one ves- 
selful after another, and in the majority of instances the vital spark 
is extinguished at this time. 

M. Lafond, of Agde, South of France, has recently published a fear- 
ful case of rabies in a young man, which proved fatal in twenty-four 
hours. The symptoms were of an appalling description, and the case 
looked as if it was of spontaneous origin. By careful investigation it 
was, however, found that the patient had been desired by his master 
to drown a dog whose peculiarities had raised suspicion. The patient 
was very fond of the dog, and fondled him before committing him to 
the water. The animal had reciprocated the caresses of the young 
man, and licked his face, hands and even mouth. Thus it would ap- 
pear that a contact of this kind is sufficient to generate this distress- 
ing complaint. 

Dr. Sanderson, who was deputed by the Lords of the Privy Council 
to investigate the epidemic at Dantzic, reports that the main symp- 
toms in the cases which he had seen were—pain in the back of the 
head and neck, retraction of the head, and urgent vomiting, followed 
by a state of unconsciousness, more or less complete, with eyes fixed 
and lustreless and pupils insensible to light, pain being now only com- 
plained of when the patient was moved. There was no tenderness 
along the spine, and no tetanic spasms of the muscles of the neck or 
of any other muscles. Death in many cases was due to congestion of 
the lungs. The appearances found after death were those of unmis- 
takable inflammation of the membranes of the brain and spinal cord, 
associated with congestion of the lungs, hyperemia and softening of 
the spleen, and a fluid condition of the blood. 

To the names of Falconer and Gratiolet, eminent men of science 
lately deceased, must be added that of Mr. Christy, whose last years 
of life have been devoted to investigations in France tending to prove 
the antiquity of man’s presence on the earth. 
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‘‘Cosmos”’ states that, according to a German author, the number 
of useful plants has risen to about 12,000 ; but it must be remembered 
that these researches have been completed only in certain parts of the 
earth. There are no less than 2,500 known economic plants, amon 
which are reckoned 1,100 edible fruits, berries and seeds; 50 cereals; 
40 uncultivated edible graminaceous seeds ; 23 of other families ; 260 
comestible rhizomes, roots, and tubers; 37 onions; 420 vegetables 
and salads; 40 palms; 32 varieties of arrowroot; 31 sugars; 40 sa 
leps. Vinous drinks are obtained from 200 plants ; aromatics from 
266. There are 50 substitutes for coffee ; 129 for tea. Tannin is pre- 
sent in 140 plants ; caoutchouc, in 96; gutta percha, in 7: resin and 
balsamic guins, in 389; wax, in 10; grease and essential oils, in 330, 
Eighty-eight plants contain potash, soda and iodine ; 650 contain dyes ; 
47, soap; 250, fibres which serve for weaving ; 44 for paper making ; 
48 give material for roofing ; 100 are employed for hurdles and copses, 
In building 740 are used ; and there are 615 known poisonous plants, 
According to Endlicher, out of 278 known natural families, 18 only 
seem up to the present time to be perfectly useless. 


Tue semi-annual meeting of the Vermont Medical Society will be 
holden at Stowe, on the 28th and 29th of the present month. We are 
promised a sketch of the proceedings, which we shall be glad to no- 
tice in the Journat. We understand that the Transactions of the 
Society for the last year are soon to be published—making the first 


For tHE WEEK ENDING SaTuRDAY, JUNE 177TH, 1865. 


DEATHS. 
Males. | Females. | Total, 
Deaths during the week - - ——, - - 34 33 67 
Ave. mortality of corresponding weeks for ten years, 1853—1863, 34.3 32.4 66.7 
Average corrected to increased population a 00 00 73.86 


Death of personsabove 90 - - - - 0 0 


Books anp PamMpHLETS REcEIVvVED.—The Essentials of Materia Medica and Therapeu- 
tics. By Alfred Baring Garrod, M.D., F.R.S., &e. New York: W. Wood & Co.—Hypo- 
dermic Injections in the Treatment of Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, and other Diseases. 
By A. Ruppaner, M.D. Boston: T. O. H. P. Burnham.—The Renewal of Life. Lee- 
tures: chiefly Clinical. By Thomas King Chambers, M.D. From the third London Edi- 


Marnriep,—tIu this city, 19th inst., Join G. Blake, M.D., to Miss Mary E. McGrath, of 
South Quincy. 


Drep,—In New Bedford, Dr. Lyman Bartlett, aged 58.—At Bridgewater, N. H., June 18, 
Dr. Sylvester Scott, aged 40. 


DeAtuHs tN Boston for the week ending Saturday noon, June 17th, 67. Males, 34—Fe- 
males, 33. Abscess, 1—accident, 3—inflammation of the bowels, 1—congestion of the 
brain, 1—bronchitis, l—cholera infantum, 2—consumption, 14—convulsions, 2—croup, 1— 
diarrhea, 1—diphtheria, 1—dropsy, 3—drowned, 1—dysentery, 2—scarlet fever, 2—typhoid 
fever, 2—gunshot, 1—disease of the heart, 3—infantile disease, 3—insanity, 1—inflammation 
of the lungs, 4—marasmus, 2—old age, 1—paralysis, 2—premature birth, 1—puerperal dis- 
ease, l—smallpox, 1—suicide, 1—tabes mesenterica, l—unknown, 7. 

Under 5 years of age, 21—hetween 5 and 20 vears, 5—between 20 and 40 years, 15—be- 
tween 40 and 60 years, 20—above 60 years, 6. Born inthe United States, 44—Ireland, 17— 
other places, 6. 


zs volume of proceedings issued by the Society. 

— VITAL STATISTICS OF BOSTON. 
is 

73 tion. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston.—Report on the Keeping of Swine in the City of 
a Providence. By E. M. Snow, M.D. 
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